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JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN THE CITY 
OF DETROIT. 



WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A JUVENILE COURT AND PROBA- 
TION SYSTEM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

With the rapid growth of American cities many com- 
plex social and economic problems have arisen which 
demand patient and painstaking consideration. Upon 
their proper solution the future stability and progress of 
our great commonwealth depend. The new social rela- 
tions engendered by the concentration of immense wealth 
in a number of commercial and industrial centers, by the 
supplanting of manual labor with machinery, and by the 
steady movement of the rural population towards the 
large cities offer the student of sociology a mass of data 
which must carefully be analyzed before any constructive 
study is possible. 

It is desirable that this data be gathered at first hand 
in the cities themselves. While Social Settlements, or 
so-called Institutional Churches, should never be used 
merely as sociological laboratories, it is nevertheless true 
that social data can most satisfactorily be obtained by 
entering into their activities. Excellent opportunities 
are there afforded for that personal contact which is so 
essential to an intelligent understanding of "the common 
people", and of the social fabric of which they are an 
integral part. 

The study of sociology has assumed a place among 
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the courses of study in our Universities practically within 
the last ten years. In that time it has had so rapid a 
growth that it now occupies an important place in the 
curriculum of nearly all institutions. The time is 
ripe for Universities to make ample provision for stu- 
dents desiring to carry on original investigations along 
social lines in our thickly populated cities. Such inves- 
tigations could easily be undertaken under the direction 
of the sociological department and supported by scholar- 
ships given by beneficent individuals, or raised by some 
interested association. 

It is to the credit of the University of Michigan that 
steps have already been taken in securing an affiliation 
between it and Social Settlement work. For the past 
five years the Students' Christian Association of Ann 
Arbor has raised, each year, money enough to provide 
a scholarship for five months' residence at Chicago Com- 
mons. The recipients of these scholarships are chosen 
by a committee of three professors of the University. 
A subject is assigned each student for investigation and 
study, the results of which are embodied in a thesis. 
This is presented to the sociological department, and a 
certain amount of 'credit is allowed by the University for 
the work done. 

For several years there has been a feeling that the 
University of Michigan should be in touch with some 
sort of Social Settlement work in Detroit. On account 
of its nearness to Ann Arbor, professors and students 
would probably take more interest in social studies car- 
ried out there than elsewhere. At the same time oppor- 
tunity would be given for studying actual social con- 
ditions near at hand. 

When Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago Com- 
mons visited Detroit and Ann Arbor a year ago last 
winter renewed interest in Social Settlement work was 
aroused. At that time a number of prominent people 
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in Detroit suggested raising money to establish a scholar- 
ship at the University for the residence of some student 
at Franklin Street Social Settlement. Shortly after this, 
an offer came to me to take up the Boys' Work in con- 
nection with the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Detroit — a church which, for several years, has been 
gradually extending its influence along lines of social 
service. 

After consultation with Professors Adams and 
Cooley, and acting upon their suggestion, a petition was 
presented to the Faculty for a leave of absence during 
the semester to carry on the work in Detroit. The peti- 
tion was granted with the privilege of pursuing study 
under the direction of the sociological department, and 
of preparing a thesis, at the completion of my work, 
upon some phase of the "Boy Problem." Satisfactory 
arrangements were also made for residence at Franklin 
Street Social Settlement. Under such happy auspices 
I began work among the boys on February lo, 1902. 

The question of public playgrounds was then engag- 
ing the attention of a few public spirited citizens, and 
seemed to offer a fruitful subject for investigation. But 
after several weeks' residence at the Settlement, and 
work among the boys, I was convinced that the play- 
ground question was not a very serious problem in 
Detroit. The problem of juvenile offenders seemed to 
offer a broader field for investigation. There appeared 
to be a need of more intelligent treatment of the boys 
and girls known as "our juvenile offenders." 

The city of Detroit is, at present, in a very favor- 
able position to take steps to prevent the growth of 
juvenile delinquency. The seemingly hopeless conditions 
which prevail in the congested districts of New York, 
Chicago, and other large cities need never be repeated 
here if proper preventive measures are taken. The seeds 
of the tenement and slum, where a great deal of juvenile 
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delinquency germinates, are already sown in Detroit, and 
unless their growth is nipped in the bud we may expect 
to reap a full crop of disease, pauperism and crime. 

The rank growth of tenements and slums can suc- 
cessfully be prevented by providing better houses for the 
poor; by preserving ample open space; by laying out 
playgrounds and placing them in charge of competent 
instructors; and by supplying public baths. More care- 
ful attention should be given to the education of truant 
children, and more intelligent treatment to juvenile 
offenders in police courts and jails. 

Within the past year a strong public sentiment has 
been aroused to the need of better treatment of our 
juvenile offenders. A number of interested individuals 
are exerting their influence in this direction, and several 
prominent clubs of Detroit have taken the matter into 
consideration. .The daily press, from time to time, ex- 
presses the growing sentiment. The National Confer- 
ence of Corrections and Charities, held in this city May 
28 to June 3, 1902, gave an added impetus to the matter. 
The conditions in Detroit, therefore, seem to justify the 
establishment of some form of juvenile court with a 
probation system. 

The present study was undertaken altogether from 
an unprejudiced and unbiased standpoint. An attempt 
is made to apply scientific methods throughout, although, 
in the nature of the case, it is impossible to eliminate 
entirely the personal equation of the writer. Where this 
study seemed to demand criticism of existing laws or 
methods no hesitancy has been felt in expressing it. 

The method of investigation has largely been that 
of personal observation of the children brought before 
the police courts and those confined in the county jail 
awaiting final disposition. This has involved personal 
visits to these places and interviews with judges, court 
officials and others interested. A somewhat limited study 
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of the boy in his larger social life has also been made. 
Free use of the bibliography on this subject has aided 
materially in the preparation of the first two divisions of 
this paper. 

For Part IV. a careful study of the Juvenile Court 
Laws and Probation Systems in operation in other States 
has been made. The practical workings of such courts 
have ever been kept in view with the hope of suggesting 
how a Juvenile Court could be adapted to the needs of 
Detroit. 

Without the courtesies of police, jail and court offi- 
cials, as well as many others interested, this study would 
have been impossible. I am especially indebted to the 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Detroit for the freedom 
granted in gathering data. My happy relations with the 
Franklin Street Social Settlement and with the Rev. 
Alfred H. Barr proved of inestimable value. I also wish 
to thank Professor C. H. Cooley for his kindly criticism 
and suggestions. 

I. 

OUR JUVENILE OFFENDERS WHO ARE THEY? 

There is perhaps no problem which has received more 
serious thought than that of crime and its causes. From 
the dawn of civilization a ceaseless warfare has been 
carried on against this subtle foe of the social order with 
a hope of at least checking its growth, if not eradicat- 
ing it altogether. The causes of crime have ever been 
more or less obscure, and the treatment society has given 
it has assumed diverse aspects. In a very real sense, it 
might be said, there has been a gradual evolution of 
man's ideas regarding crime with an attendant evolution 
of the treatment he has given it. From retribution. 
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repression, reformation we have advanced to an age of 
preventive treatment. 

After all the consideration the problem has received, 
crime remains in the social organism as a source of much 
distress. It is a significant fact, if such eminent author- 
ities on criminal matters as \V. D. Morrison and Fred- 
erick Howard Wines are to be credited, that the total 
number of oflFenses against the criminal law is steadily 
on the increase and that, in some places, it is increasing 
in a greater ratio than the population*. 

When the causes of this increase are sought we are 
confronted with complex problems reaching down to 
the roots of individual character and to the foundations 
of the social order. Whatever the ultimate sources may- 
be, it is reasonably certain that the rise and extent of 
juvenile delinquency is closely related to adult crime. 
It is a fact supported by reliable statistics that, as a 
rule, the men who become habitual offenders begin their 
careers quite young^. We must therefore look to the 
children — to their heredity and environment — if we wish 
to know something of the causes of crime, and give it 
intelligent treatment. 

An exhaustive study of the child is manifestly impos- 
sible in a thesis of this kind. Any one phase of the sub- 
ject would fill ^ book. At the outset it will be necesssary 
to set some bounds to this study, and as the first question 
which most naturally arises is, "Who are our juvenile 
offenders?'', it will be answered first. When this is dis- 
posed of we shall be in a position to enquire into some of 
the causes which have produced them. These two points 



^Crime and Its Causes, W. D. Morrison, p. 12. Juvenile Offend- 
ers, by W. D. Morrison, pp. 6-8, 16-17. Report on Crime, Pauperism 
and Benevolence of Eleventh Census, 1890. Part II: Table 135. By 
F. H. Wines. 

*The Jukes by R. L. Dugdale, Tables XIV.-XVII. Juvenile Of- 
fenders, by W. D. Morrison. Chapter on "Age and Juvenile Crime.** 
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will be considered as briefly as is consistent with accu- 
racy and clearness. 

The first question may be approached from two stand- 
points : the legal and the social. A strict legal definition 
may be given prescribing exactly who shall be classed as 
juvenile offenders, or, on the other hand, a juvenile offen- 
der may be defined in terms of individual character and 
social environment. One is really incomplete without 
the other. To gain a complete knowledge both legal and 
social sides must be considered. 

LEGAL DEFINITIONS. 

The law recognizes nothing as a crime against which 
there is no legal prohibition. "Crimes", as Mr. F. H. 
Wines defines them, "are wrongful actions, violations of 
the rights of other men, injuries done to individuals or 
to society, against which there is a legal prohibition 
enforced by some appropriate legal penalty."* Any 
offense punishable by law is, therefore, a crime. In 
the case of juveniles — children under sixteen years of 
age — most States have passed laws defining their rela- 
tion to the criminal law. A juvenile offender, in general, 
is any child under sixteen years of age who has violated 
any law of the State (or any city or village ordinance) 
in which he lives. 

As society becomes more and more complex a greater 
number of offenses come under the ban of the law. 
Opportunities for committing anti-social acts are multi- 
plied, and in taking preventive measures society often 
enacts laws which increase the liability of children being 
classed as juvenile offenders. This is readily seen in 
Acts such as "to prevent crime and punish truancy", "to 
provide for the compulsory education of juvenile dis- 



Tunishment and Reformation, by F. H. Wines, p. ii. 
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orderly persons," etc., etc. Thus, not only children who 
violate the fundamental laws of society, but also those 
who commit numerous trivial offences, are classed as 
juvenile offenders. 

In Michigan two separate Acts of the Legislature see 
forth the nature of juvenile offenses as follows: 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

An Act to provide for the compulsory education 
of children, for the punishment of truancy, and to 
repeal all acts or parts of acts conflicting with the pro- 
visions of the same. 

(Act 05, 1895,) 

Sec. 5. The following classes of persons between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, and in cities between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years, shall be deemed 
juvenile disorderly persons, and shall, in the judgment of 
the proper school authorities, be assigned to an ungraded 
school or schools as provided in section four of this act : 

Class one, habitual truants from any school in which 
they are enrolled as pupils ; 

Class two, children who, while attending any school, 
are incorrigibly turbulent, disobedient or insubordinate, 
or are vicious or immoral in conduct; 

Class three, children who are not attending any school 
and who habitually frequent streets and other public 
places, having no lawful business, employment or occu- 
pation.* 



K^ompiled Laws, 1897, No. 4851. Amended 1901, Act 83. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OFFENSES. 

An Act to prevent crime and punish truancy. 
{Act 162, 1883,) 

Sec. I. That every boy between the age of ten and 
sixteen years, or any girl between the age of ten and 
seventeen years, who shall frequent or be found lounging 
about saloons, disreputable places, houses of ill-fame, or 
who shall be an inmate or resident or a member of a 
family who reside in any house of ill fame, or conduct 
any other disreputable place, or who shall frequent other 
rooms or plaices where dissolute and disreputable people 
congregate, or where intoxicating liquors are kept for 
sale, or who shall, against the command of his or her 
parents or guardian, run away or wilfully absent himself 
or herself from the school he or she is attending, or from 
any house, office, shop, firm or other place where he or 
she is residing or legitimately employed with labor, or 
who shall against such command of his or her parents or 
guardian for any immoral, disorderly or dishonest pur- 
poses be found lounging upon the public streets, high- 
ways or other public resorts or at places of amusement 
of dissolute or improper character, or who shall against 
any such command for any such disorderly or dishonest 
purpose attend any public dance, skating rink, or show, 
shall be deemed guilty as a truant or disorderly child. *^ 

city ordinances. 

In the city of Detroit a large number of standing 
regulations, known as City Ordinances, have been 
adopted which were designed to preserve the peace and 
promote the welfare of the municipality. Offenses 



*Ibid, No. 1 1765. Amended 1895, Act 183; 1897, Act 265. 
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against these ordinances are only semi-criminal in nature, 
and are disposed of in the Recorders' Courts in a sum- 
mary manner. Such offenses as playing ball on the pub- 
lic streets, "hopping cars," "shooting craps," disturbing 
the peace generally, etc., etc., come under this head. In 
such cases juveniles are not arrested unless they fail 
to appear when a summons is served, a warrant then being 
sworn out against them. No criminal record is kept, 
their cases being simply recorded in what is known as 
"the calendar of offenses against the city ordinances'*. 
The Judge frequently dismisses the child with a good 
talk or a word of warning. Sometimes a fine is imposed 
which parents or friends usually pay. 

To give an idea of the number of juvenile arrests 
in the city of Detroit each year, a tabulated statement is 
placed in the appendix. This shows at a glance the large 
number of different offenses with which juveniles may 
be charged. It will be noticed that the greatest number 
fall under the heads of "simple larceny", "truancy", 
and "juvenile disorderly", respectively. With boys 
"assault and battery" and "malicious injury to build- 
ings" make up quite a number of offenses. With girls, 
on the other hand, the number of different offenses is 
much smaller and, as one would expect, involve little 
or no physical force. 

Another good definition of what constitutes juvenile 
delinquency is found in the Illinois Juvenile Court Law. 
A very careful distinction is made between dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children. While it is practic- 
ally impossible to draw exact lines about these three 
classes, we may tentatively take the definition it gives 
of a "delinquent child" as ciescribing "our juvenile 
offenders" : 

"The words 'delinquent child' shall include any child 
under the age of sixteen (t6) years who violates any 
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law of this State or any city or village ordinance; or 
who is incorrigible; or who knowingly associates with 
thieves, vicious or immoral persons; or who is growing 
up in idleness or crime; or who knowingly frequents a 
house of ill-fame; or who knowingly patronizes any 
policy shop or place where any gaming device is or shall 
be operated."® 

Laws defining juvenile offenders in practically the 
same terms have been enacted in Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, and in Washington, D. C. From the defini- 
tions given above and the tabulated statement in the 
appendix a correct idea can be formed of the children 
regarded as "juvenile offenders" hy law. But after a 
juvenile has been arrested and brought before a judge 
it is imperative, for the best disposition of the case, 
that as complete a knowledge as possible of the child's 
heredity and environment should be obtained. 



SOCIAL TRAITS. 

On account of its immaturity the child bears an 
entirely different relation to crime from that of the 
habitual adult offender. A child is in the formative 
period when impressions for good or bad are most easily 
made. What it does is largely the result of home sur- 
roundings and school associations, (it is true, there 
seems in some children to be a predisposition to criminal 
actions'; but even in such cases much can be done to save 
the child by furnishing a wholesome environment and 
suitable education.J 

^Again, a child cannot understand the highly complex 
social relations which exist in modern society. It must 
attain a social life by a process of gradual development. 



•Illinois Juvenile Court Law, Section I. — Definitions. (See Ap- 
pendix.) 
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Biologically speaking, the child is an animal working out 
the life history of the race in its own active life. It 
recapitulates certain phases in the life of its primitive 
ancestors. Accordingly, migratory and predatory in- 
stincts frequently manifest themselves. If a child then 
happens to commit some offense against the laws of the 
more highly organized society in which it is living we 
cannot, in any true sense, consider it a criminal; but 
rather that it is living in an age when migratory and 
predatory instincts were predominant. Through these 
stages of growth the child should have careful guidance. 
It does not need punishment, or even reformation, so 
much as it does formation^ 

C Society is continually changing its attitude toward 
criminal offenses. Many which, at one time, were con- 
sidered grave crimes are no longer so regarded; on the 
other hand, a number of acts formerly considered trivial 
are now prohibited by law, "Crime is a variable quantity. 
It is the product of the aggregate social conditions and 
tendencies of a people at any given moment in its his- 
tory."^ This should ever be remembered when dealing 
with our juvenile offenders. Intelligent treatment of 
them depends upon a recognition of the fact that a social 
environment, which is constantly changing, is largely 
responsible for their actions. Two boys charged with 
precisely the same offense would be equally guilty in the 
sight of the law; but they might need entirely different 
treatment, depending upon their home environment and 
education. With one the offense might be very serious ; 
with the other it might indicate only a temporary lapse 
or a yielding to impulse which showed neither premedi- 
tation nor malice. Such a case comes to mind as I 
write: 

A bicycle had been taken from a rack in front of one 



^Punishment and Reformation » by F. H. Wines, p. 23. 
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of the Summer Gardens, and two boys, Roy H. and 
Wm. C, each 14 years of age, were arrested by a detec- 
tive for stealing it. They were arraigned in the Police 
Court, and their case was set for the following Monday 
morning. Both were allowed to go to their homes, with 
the assurance that they would appear when their case was 
called. During the week the boys were noticed loitering 
about the courts and jail with the hope of seeing a man 
then on trial for a horrible murder. When Monday 
morning came the boys were again seen in front of the 
court building; but when their case was called in the 
Police Court they failed to appear. 

Later it was found that the boys had stolen two 
other wheels and had taken them to Canada where they 
were sold for four and five dollars apiece. On returning 
to Detroit the boys were afraid to go to their homes, 
so they lived in cheap rooming and boarding houses 
down-town. They were arrested again and brought into 
court. This time they were confined in the county jail 
until the day of their trial. Both were then found guilty, 
and sentenced to the Industrial School for Boys at 
Lansing. "^ 

Both boys were equally guilty according to the law; 
but the causes leading to their offenses were essentially 
different. Wm. C. had been sent to Lansing before. 
The stealing of the bicycles was not his first offense. He 
was evidently a very bad boy, and on the road to a crimi- 
nal career. It was he who largely influenced the 
other boy to steal the first wheel, and again to disappear 
on the day of the trial. Roy H. was weak- 
willed and unfortunate. This was his first offense 
against the law. Previous to arrest he had been work- 
ing. His father had a criminal record. While Roy 
was quite young his mother had been murdered by the 
father. The father was then arrested, but escaped from 
jail with four other men and has never been heard from 
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since. The boy was placed in a House of Refuge as a 
destitute child. Relatives of his mother removed him, 
and took him to Detroit; but they took very little 
interest in his welfare. Naturally he drifted to the 
streets where he was easily drawn into the offense for 
which he was arrested. What this boy needed more than 
anything else was a good home with someone to look 
intelligently after him. 

Another case which well illustrates the pernicious 
effects of wretched home environment is that of Willie 
/ Kos — ski, a black-haired, bright-eyed little Polish fellow 
of nine years. Willie's father had been sentenced to the 
State Prison at Jackson for five years. During his con- 
finement the mother "took up" with another man and, 
in some ways, sadly neglected her two boys and two 
girls. Just before the father was released in March she 
ran away with the other man, leaving the children with 
a neighbor. The father returned and found the chil- 
dren — but with reputation gone and no definite work in 
sight he could not support them. The two girls were 
placed in the Home for the Friendless; the boys had to 
shift for themselves. Where else had they to go but to 
the streets, or to cheap lodging houses? 

Willie, alert upon the streets, struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a boy who possessed a bicycle. It was not 
long before he obtained permission to ride. The ride 
was so exhilarating that, alas, he rode too far, and then 
did not think it worth while to return the wheel. The 
police were notified, and Willie was arrested; but being 
so young he was let off on suspended sentence. In the 
week, of his release he went into a neighbor's house, 
took a pocketbook and spent the money. Another com- 
plaint was entered against him. While the truant officers 
were looking him up another wheel was stolen. He was 
brought up in the Police Court on Monday morning; 
but as there was no place suitable to send him he was 
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again let off. Willie, to complete his record, broke sev- 
eral car windows. While the officers were puzzling 
themselves what to do with him, a gentleman interested 
in this sort of boys took Willie to a Farm for Boys near 
Jackson. Since then he has been doing quite well. Per- 
haps all he needed was an opportunity to exercise his 
superabundant energies where little harm could be done."*" 
These cases show how intimate is the relation between 
destitute, neglected and delinquent children. A distinct 
line can hardly be drawn between them. Imperceptibly 
they merge one into the other. A number of cases might 
be cited; but these are suggestive enough. They well 
illustrate the fact that juvenile offenders are largely the 
product of adverse social conditions. When police, court 
and jail officials, supported by a strong public sentiment, 
fully realize this better treatment of our juvenile 
offenders will be assured. 



II. 



SOME CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

It must be confessed we are approaching a ques- 
tion upon which there have been a great diversity of 
opinion and much profitless discussion. The underlying 
causes of juvenile delinquency, as well as of crime in 
general, are very elusive. It is not the intention to take, 
up in this place all the theories advanced. No one cause 
can be assigned for all juvenile delinquency. It is the 
product of many factors in the life of the individual and 
of the complex society of which he is a part. Morrison 
very well puts it when he writes, "The great sources of 
crime are the per^ooal, the social and the economic condi- 



*See also the fifty illustrative cases given in the Appendix. 
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tions of the individuals who commit it''.® A convenient 
classification into individual, social and cosmical causes 
is given by Havelock Ellis and W. D. Morrison. "The 
cosmical factors of crime are climate and the variations 
of temperature; the social factors are the political, eco- 
nomic and moral conditions in the midst of which a man 
lives as a member of society ; the individual factors are a 
class of attributes inherent in the individual, such as 
sex, age, bodily and mental characteristics''.® In a gen- 
eral way, the evident causes of the offenses in the cases 
studied in Detroit will be grouped under these heads. 

Whether approached from the biological or socio- 
is the old problem of heredity and environment. While 
biologists are debating as to the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, and sociologists still sifting and arrang- 
ing the complex mass of data which they have gathered, 
we can scarcely hope for a complete and satisfactory 
explanation of the causes of crime. Whatever conclu- 
sions may finally be reached, it is quite certain that both 
heredity and environment will be found to have much 
to do with juvenile delinquency. 

On a recent tour of the police precincts of Detroit 
the question was asked the Captains whjat, in their 
opinion, was the principal cause of juvenile delinquency. 
Practically without exception the answer was, "neglected 
childhood resulting from bad home surroundings and 
vicious street associations". Many others having to do 
with juvenile offenders have substantially given the same 
answer. "Of course, some boys and g^rls brought up 
in good homes go astray ; but the cause in these cases can 
often be found in bad companions or misdirected ener- 
gies". How important it then becomes to improve home 
conditions, to safeguard our boys and girls with a 



■Crime and Its Causes, by W. D. Morrison, p. 3. 
•Ibid, p. 21. 
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healthier social environment and to direct wisely their 
energies. 

There can be no doubt a certain predisposition to 
criminal offenses exists in some individuals. Is it too 
much, however, to say that even this may be largely 
overcome with proper nourishment, suitable education 
and a purer social atmosphere? It is indeed hopeful^' 
that we are turning aside from the old ideas of "original 
sin'' and "once a thief, always a thief, and are seeking, 
diligently for the preventable causes of social disorder. 

INDIVIDUAL FACTORS. 

Sex and Age, 

In looking over the police returns for the city of 
Detroit a certain relation is seen to exist between the age 
and sex of juvenile offenders, and the number and char- 
acter of offenses committed. Of the total 689 juvenile 
arrests in 1901-2, 571 were boys and 118 girls. The 
total number of arrests of boys for the past five years 
has been 2,598, and of girls 518.* On the average, 
between five and six boys are arrested each year to one 
girl. This of course is only a rough index to the total 
amount of juvenile delinquency in the city. Not all the 
"bad boys" are arrested, while the "goody-goodies" are 
quite likely to fall into the hands of the police. But the 
figures do show that a certain definite relation exists. 

The principal reasons for this difference in number 
between male and female offenders are quite evident. 
The weaker physical organization of the girl necessarily 
prevents her from committing many anti-social acts 
which her brother could do with comparative ease. A 
glance at the Appendix will show that girls are very little 
given to offenses against person or property, their 
offenses being largely truancy and immoral conduct. 



*See Appendix, Tables I.-II. 
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Bn :t w>'id be a:; crr-:«r !:• thiri thai b:ys ane n^-c 
time* a§ crmimaliT iadined as girls. <Ihbcr impurv^ni 
i2iCis smsz \jt considered. Police aribiritics, snpp^rtcd 
hy j/ublk: sentiment- deal m-'^re 'jczycnzlj whh fenxaic 
offci30cr§. The yvung girl is jeft to q:- 3rach her own 
•wi]! dtiring thc^se j-ears in which mar:v b: ys are arrested. 
She ma}- commit some tri-k-iaj <:»nense rw:., three, or even 
four times without the pc«lice taking much n:«tice of it. 
In this way she drifts mitil some serious offense, of which 
the law must take o:«gnizancc. is cunmined. Of the 
cases personally recorded but few have been giris charged 
with xmancy alone or petty larceny.-* The greater num- 
ber had committed more serious offenses, such as larceny, 
running away from home, or immoral acts. Ofrrimes 
the giri is simply held for "truanc>". the graver charge 
being omitted to avoid the stigma of crime. 

.\fter due allowance is made for the weakness of the 
female offender and the attitude of the police there still 
remains an appreciable number of male arrests in excess 
of female. There seems to be no other ODnclusion but 
that girls, on the whole, are morally better than boys. 

The age of "our juvenile offenders", as suggested 
above, is also closely related to the number and nature 
of offenses. Boys usually b^^ their sinister career 
with truancy at 8, 9, or 10 years of age. "In the great 
majority of cases, the boy is not to blame for his truancy. 
He is a lad with a distaste for school, or disregard for 
parental authorit)- and a possible physical, mental and 
moral deterioration".** It might be added that this is 
largely due to parental n^lect and improper nutrition. 
The "distaste for school" is sometimes engendered in 
the school itself. 

Truancy, if not checked, soon becomes habitual. From 



>*Sec Appendix, Table II. 

'^Charities Review, vol. x. (pp. 177-82). Truancy: Causes and 
Remedies, by BlHot R. Downing, p. 181. 
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habitual truancy to vagrancy is an easy step. The next 
is to petty larceny. By this time the boy has probably 
been two or three times before the Police Court. Perhaps 
he has had his first experience behind prison bars. He 
is going through the hardening . process. Gradually he 
evolves into an habitual offender. The largest number 
of boys arested are between 14 and 15 years of age, 
and between those ages the largest number are committed 
to the Industrial School for Boys at Lansing.^^ 

With girls, on the other hand, it is somewhat differ- 
ent. Very few arrests are made between 8 and 12 years 
of age. After 13 years the number of girls brought into 
the Police Court rises rapidly, until between 16 and 17 
we find the largest number arrested, and between those 
ages the largest number are committed to the Industrial 
Home for Girls at Adrian.^* 

From other reliable statistics it might be shown that 
during those years of immaturity the largest number of 
adult habitual offenders began their criminal career, the 
boys beginning at a younger age than the girls.^* It 
is the testimony of many that while girls mature later 
in crime than do the boys, yet they become eventually 
more hardened, cruel and incorrigible. 

General Bodily Conditions, 

To one familiar with our juvenile offenders there 
can be little doubt that in many cases immaturity or 
physical weakness is, directly or indirectly, responsible 
for their anti-social acts. The weakness itself may be 
due to insufficient and improper nourishment, lack of 
pure air in dwellings, too heavy labor and late hours; 
or the child may be suffering from some congenital dis- 



**See Appendix, Tables III. and IV. 

*»See Appendix. Tables III. and V. 

**The Sukes, by R. L. Dugdale, pp. 102-109. 
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ease. Physical weakness is, however, not so noticeable 
on the surface as the mental and moral. 

A number of authorities have shown that the boys 
and g^rls who make up the industrial school population 
are below the normal children of the general population 
in height, weight, and other physical characteristics. In 
a very careful study of delinquent children at the Lyman 
School for Boys at Westboro, Mass., and at the Massa- 
chusetts State Industrial School at Lancaster, Professor 
George E. Dawson reached some definite conclusions. 

"The salient points may finally be summarized 

as follows: 

1. There was a tendency to shorter statures, lighter 

weight, diminished strength in muscles of the 
hands, and greater sensitiveness to pain. 

2. There was a tendency towards smaller heads, broader 

heads, and broader faces, the type being, in general, 
that of lower races or of the infantile period of our 
own race. 

3. There were more physical anomalies than are found 

among normal persons, mainly in the direction of 
asymmetrical heads and faces, and deformed 
palates. 

4. There were more defects in sight and hearing, and 

a greater dullness in the sense of touch, than found 
among normal persons. 

5. The intellectual reactions were, in general, inferior 

to the normal. More specifically this was the case 
in attention, memory, and association. 

It is to be remembered that these conclusions hold 
true only in the majority of the cases, that is to say, of 
the type.''" 



^A Study of Youthful Degeneracy, by George E. Dawson. Ped. 
Sem. vol. iv., pp. 247-48. 
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These conclusions do not necessarily imply that the 
children were "born criminals/' or that they are the 
results of causes beyond our control. The deformities \ 
may have been brought about by the unhealthy environ- 
ment in which the child was raised, and in no real sense 
be the badge of a criminal. Surely there is as much 
room for prevention here as in any other department of 
penology. .^ 

^Mental Conditions. ^' --- " '" 

Closely related to the physical causes of juvenile 
delinquency are those known as ^'mental causes". In 
many cases it is extremely difficult to distinguish where 
one ends and the other begins. But for the sake of 
clearness we will here consider only those causes resulting 
from a lack of proper education, and undue mental 
excitement. 

A limited knowledge of our juvenile offenders will 
convince anyone that a large amount of delinquency 
begins with truancy or vagrancy. Now, truancy itself 
results from many contributory causes. But as sug- 
gested before, it is primarily the migratory instinct work- 
ing out in the child.^® All children more or less mani- i 
fest a tendency to break the restraints of home and 
school. It, however, should not prove permanent or 
dangerous if the child is properly guided through this 
stage in its development. Upon the home and our edu- 
cational system devolves the duty to bridge successfully 
this trying period. 

Naturally enough truancy results in an insufficient 
mental equipment. The boy must enter the ranks of 
unskilled labor which he already finds overcrowded. It 
becomes more and more difficult to make a living. He is 



**See the Savagery of Boyliood, by J. H. Johnson, Pop. Sci. Mo., 
vol. xxxi., p. 796. 1887. Truancy as Related to the Migratory In- 
stinct, by L. W. Kline, Ped. Sem. vol. v. 
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tempted severely to ''make his money easy." With the 
multitude of opportunities for "swiping" Uttle things the 
boy is Hable to take his first step in a criminal career. 

Some typical cases will serve to illustrate the intimate 
relation between truancy, vagrancy and delinquency. 
The principal of the school which Rudolph, Willie and 
Eddie L. should attend writes that they have been "re- 
ported an indefinite number of times. Protracted and 
flagrant truancy. All the time absent — have been in 
school only a little while during last three years. These 
boys have been chronic truants for months. They have 
already been mixed up in stealing scrapes. The father 
promised he would send them, but they did not appear. 
The mother seems to shield them." Willie M., 14 years 
of age, in grade B4 at school, was absent without excuse 
seven days in February, twelve days in March and 
twenty days in April. The principal writes, "This boy 
is more than 14 years; but was refused work by the fac- 
tory inspector because he could not read." Here is a 
case which illustrates another phase of the problem : A 
little Polish fellow 10 years old, Chas. My. . . .ski, "lives 
in an alley between 28th street and L. avenue, near J. 
His father is a drunken brute and has driven the boy 
away from home to make his own living. The father is 
very abusive to the family, and they say threatens all 
kinds of violence, even the killing of them." 

Although truancy is not so prevalent among girls, 
still more exists than one would suppose from the number 
of truant reports. The girls are better shielded, and 
truant officers, no doubt, more lenient in their cases. 
Girls are frequently kept home by their parents "to help 
with the work". It is quite difficult to reach such cases. 
The parents are here to blame, and should be punished 
accordingly. 

However much we may account for the cheap variety 
shows and five-cent detective stories on the ground that 
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the city boy needs some mental stimulus to produce a 
reaction against the intense city life, it is, nevertheless, ^ 
true that over-stimulation and the reaction which inevi- ^ 
tably follows tend to weaken the boy's mental and moral 
nature. This is especially noticeable in undue mental 
excitement incurred by plays or novels presenting vice 
and crime in an attractive manner. 

It must be admitted that even in the worst theatres 
plays are presented having a certain moral value. The 
melodramatic hero usually survives and the villain 
receives a just punishment. But the accessories to the 
play are so bad that what little moral value there is in it 
is obscured to the boy who is "out for a good time''. He 
cannot help being contaminated by the questionable char- 
acter of the actors, and the unhealthy moral atmosphere 
of the "peanut gallery". 

At the trial of juvenile offenders in the Police Court it 
is frequently brought out that such and such a boy was 
"hanging about the gallery entrance to Whitney's 
(theatre)" or that he was seen often "around the Avenue 
(theatre)." Two girls were brought into the police 
court with serious charges against them. The trjiant 
officer stated that he found them "hanging about the 
stage entrance to Whitney's and carrying on questionable 
practices with some of the men." These are cases typical 
of many others that might be given. 

There can be no doubt that sensational newspaper 
reports of crime and five-cent detective stories are appre- 
ciable factors in inciting some boys to deeds of daring, 
and perhaps crime. The boy sees in these unwhole- 
some stories men and women who do things. An adven- 
turous life appeals strongly to the normal boy. He is a 
hero-worshiper to the very backbone, and is not very 
particular where his heroes come from so long as they 
exhibit traits of daring and strength. Thus the boy is 
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unconsciously led to do things by suggestion which may 
end in a criminal career. 

Moral Conditions. 

To anyone who has had experience with boys it is 
evident that sexual abuses are quite prevalent. This is 
a matter concerning which it is very difficult to gain any 
definite knowledge. From my experience with boys I 
should say that a fairly large percentage, at one time or 
another, carry on such abuses. Through ignorance of the 
attendant dangers the boys are led into immoral practice?. 
It would be impossible to give any reliable statement as 
to its relation to juvenile delinquency, although I feel that 
it is a factor to be considered. 

The use of alcoholic liquors among juveniles is so 
limited as hardly necessary to receive serious considera- 
tion as a direct cause of delinquency. It should be noted, 
however, that some boys at an early age exhibit a taste 
for alcohol which they endeavor to satisfy whenever pos- 
sible. Case 12 in the appendix well illustrates what some 
few will do to obtain intoxicating liquors. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see a boy take a sip from a can of 
beer which he has brought from the saloon. But this 
must be regarded as a secondary factor in the problem. 

On the other hand the use of tobacco, especially in 
the form of cigarettes, is so prevalent among a certain 
class of boys that it should receive much more considera- 
tion than it usually does. Physicians and judges alike 
affirm that habitual cigarette smoking produces in the boy 
marked physical defects and moral insensibility. ''Cigar- 
ette fiends" who take to a criminal career offer but little 
hope for reform. Public sentiment should, therefore, 
demand that the laws against furnishing minors with 
tobacco be strictly enforced. 

It is unnecessary to say much in this place regarding 
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that small class of unfortunate children who show an 
utter lack of moral responsibility. They are more prop- 
erly classed as degenerates, and should receive treatment 
accordingly. It is unscientific, as well as unkind, to treat 
them in the police courts and jails as other children, 
r^;arded as normal, are treated. Separate treatment in 
special institutions should be provided. 

Social Factors. 

The social causes of juvenile delinquency are so com- 
plex that it would take more space than can here be g^ven 
for their complete discussion. Under the head of 
"Social Traits" concrete examples were g^ven which well 
illustrate some of the social factors entering into the 
problem. A careful reading of the "Fifty Illustrative 
Cases" g^ven in the appendix to this study will also throw 
added light upon the matter. In this place I will g^ve 
only a brief summary of the principal social causes drawn 
largely from personal study of delinquent children, and 
of the environment from which they come. 

It will be convenient to classify them under four 
heads, as follows: i. Bad home environment. ^2. 
Economic conditions. 3. Moral conditions, and 4. 
Political conditions. 

The most immediate cause of delinquency is no doubt 
to be found in a bad home environment. Shif tlessness of 
parents with their indifference to the pressing needs of the 
children is the cause of many a boy being in a reform or 
industrial school. A disr^;ard of family ties and im- 
morality on the part of parents is only another phase of 
the same question. Other causes not in the parents 
themselves, but rooted in the conditions under which they 
are living may be found in the crowded, unhealthy state 
of many districts in our large cities. Hand in hand with 
this are defective sanitation, insufficient food and fresh 
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air. No one of these conditions alone can account for 
juvenile delinquency, but each is a factor in the whole 
problem. 

The most important factors under the head of 
economic conditions are to be found in industrial changes, 
and in the improper employment of women and children. 

Under moral conditions we may mention drunken- 
ness and immorality of parents, vicious associations on 
the public streets, the unwholesome influence of saloons 
and houses of ill fame, and over stimulation due to cheap 
variety shows. 

Bad legislation, the non-enforcement of laws and 
defective judicial and punitive machinery add their quota 
to the causes already mentioned. 

It is seen therefore that many things are to be taken 
into consideration in dealing with our juveniles. Spec- 
ial investigation of the causes leading to offenses is abso- 
lutely essential to the best treatment of the offenders. The 
treatment itself should be of a kind suited to the indi- 
vidual needs of the offender. Let us see what it now 
is, and what improvement, if any, could be made upon 
the present system. 

III. 

THE TREATMENT OF OUR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

In Michigan four methods have been tried with more 
or less success in the treatment of neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children. For convenience the treatment 
may be classified as educational, charitable, punitive and 
reformatory. These have never been entirely separated 
from one another, an inevitable overlapping having taken 
place. At one time stress was laid upon the punitive 
method and at another '^reformation'' and "charitable 
effort'' were thought to le the determining factors. Of 
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late, however, much attention has been given to proper 
education. It is safe to say from the varied experience 
of the past that no one method can ever solve such a com- 
plex problem as juvenile delinquency. It may be that a 
judicious combination of all the methods more carefully 
wrought out will offer a satisfactory solution. Before 
this is possible a tnorough comparative and constructive 
study of the various methods of treatment must be made. 
In the past, charitable and educational treatment was 
given largely to neglected, defective and dependent chil- 
dren; while the so-called delinquents were subjected to 
punishment and reformation. Recent advances in soci- 
ology and penology have revealed that the causes leading 
to neglect and dependency are closely allied to delin- 
quency. We are, therefore, forced to reconsider our 
methods of treatment and adjust them to the individual 
needs of unfortunate children. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

As has previously been pointed out, a great deal of 
delinquency begins while children are under the influence 
of our educational system. The State of Michigan pro- 
vides : 

"That every parent, guardian or other person in 
the State of Michigan having control and charge of 
any child or children between the ages of eight and 
fifteen years and in cities between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years, shall be required to send such child 
or children to the public school for a period of at least 
four months in each school year, except that in cities 
having a duly constituted police force, the attend- 
ance at school shall not be limited to four months, 
beginning on the first Monday of the first term in his 
or her district after September first of each year. 
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And such attendance, in cities, shall be consecutive 
until each and every pupil between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years shall have attended school the 
entire school year previous to the thirtieth day, of 
June in each school year/'^^ 

Certain provisions are made for children taught in 
private schools and for those unable physically to attend. 
Under certain conditions, children over 14 years of age 
may be exempt from attendance at school for either a 
part, or for the whole, of the time until they reach the ag^ 
of 15 years. 

It is thus seen that provision has been made for the 
education, up to a certain age, of practically every boy 
and girl in the state. It is, therefore, natural to inquire 
why so many children enter the ranks of delinquents, and 
begin a criminal career, while they are still under the 
influence of the educational system. Truancy is the 
germ from which much delinquency grows. It has many 
contributory roots; but it is safe to say that the germ 
when once planted in the child finds a very fertile soil, and 
draws its nourishment largely from the social environ- 
ment. It is pertinent that we should enquire to what 
extent truancy prevails, and what steps in our educa- 
tional system are being taken to prevent it. 

According to the School Census taken in the city of 
Detroit, September, 1901, there were 35,277 children be- 
tween 8 and under 14 years of age. Of this number, so 
the census states, 34,452 attended school, leaving only 
825 who did not have some school instruction. The 
figures between 8 and 14 years are taken because during 
that period the children usually begin, and become con- 
firmed in, the truancy habit. Between those ages 
also the largest number of habitual truants are brought 



"General School Laws of Michigan, 1901; Act 95, 1895; No. 4847; 
Amended 1901, Act 83. 
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into Court. The above figures, while not entirely satis- 
factory as they stand, will nevertheless serve as a con- 
venient basis for comparison with others. 

The total number of persons between 5 and (under) 
20 years of age as given in the same census is 83,215, of 
which number 31,661 are not attending school. There 
are in the city 70 public schools with an attendance of 
34,888, and 56 private or select schools with 16,666 
pupils.^® 

To what extent, then, does truancy prevail among 
this comparatively large number of children of the school 
age? The principal of the Public Ungraded School 
(truant school) received during the school year ending 
June 19, 1902, 8,204 truant reports, which were turned 
over to the Truant Squad of the police department for 
investigation. This number of itself is rather misleading 
as to the total number of individual cases of truancy. 
It includes duplicate cases, cases of chilren having 
changed from one school to another without notifying 
the former principal, and cases of boys having left school 
to go to work. A certain per cent of the children re- 
ported as truant were unavoidably detained at home. 
Allowance must be made for all these factors. From 
my experience with the boys in schools, police courts and 
on the streets, I should say that possibly half the above 
number would more nearly express the amount of 
truancy, occasional and habitual. 

For comparison let us take some suggestive figures 
from the report of the Lieutenant of the Truant Squad 
for 1901-2: 

Number of children found on the street, not attend- 
ing any school 627 

Number of warrants served on parents and truants . . 1269 



*"Ftom the Census of September, 1901. 
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Number of complaints made in Police Court against 

parents refusing to send children to school. . . . 1328 
Number of complaints from principals of private 

schools 216 

Number of notices received from Factory Inspector 41 

Number of boys arrested for truancy 120 

Number of girls arrested for truancy 67 

The above figures still do not give an exact idea of 
the total amount of truancy in the city. They must be 
taken merely as a convenient, but rough, index. It. 
depends largely upon the discretion and scruples of 
teachers and principals whether the children shall be 
reported as truants, or not. In some cases a 
child may be out of school several days, or even a week, 
without being reported. A case of this kind now comes 
to mind. I noticed one of the boys I happened to know 
sulking about the streets for two or three days. On 
enquiring why he was not in school, he told me that his 
mother had kept him home to help her, and that in a 
few days he was "going to get a job on G street". I 
suspected him of truancy, and so telephoned the Lieu- 
tenant of the Truant Squad to ask if the case had been 
reported. He said that no report had been received ; but 
that the case would be looked into. In the meantime I 
went to the school to find out what I could there. The 
principal confessed she did not know the boy had been 
absent until that very morning. In going through the 
rooms she missed the boy from his accustomed place, and 
on enquiring of the teacher in charge the reason of his 
absence received the reply that some of the other children 
had said that the boy was quite sick. The teacher had 
thought it not worth while to report the case. By the 
time the truant officers had served a notice on the mother 
of the truant boy, he had been out of school for over a 
week. This is not an isolated case, but typical of others 
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which frequently occur. Almost any day in early spring 
and summer, groups of two or three boys can be seen 
during school hours loitering about the streets of the 
poorer districts, or frequenting the water-front. I have 
caught as many as twenty such boys fishing in the river 
on a fine spring afternoon. 

There must be some reason why so many children 
break the bounds of school and home and wander into 
the ranks of truants. We have considered at some length 
in another part of this study a few of the more important 
causes of truancy and juvenile delinquence. It remains 
here to consider what the public schools are doing to 
counteract this tendency in the growing children. It is 
unnecessary to describe in detail the organization and 
methods of instruction in our public schools. Enough 
is known to assure us that, on the whole, they are doing 
a splendid work. The public school should be the pride 
of every American citizen. It is to be feared, however, 
that too much stress is being put upon literary instruc- 
tion — the three R's, if you will — ^and not enough upon 
the training of eye and hand for future usefulness. A 
thorough elementary education is absolutely essential; 
but systematic instruction in manual training should also 
be given to that large number of boys and girls com- 
pelled to leave school at an early age to work in the 
shops and factories. There can be no doubt that many 
a boy loses interest in school because he does not see in 
the studies pursued any direct application to the practical 
hand work which he, sooner or later, must take up. 
Much truancy may result from such lack of interest. 

Where manual training has been tried it has proved 
eminently successful in reclaiming boys who would have 
otherwise been truants. Simple wood-working, iron- 
twisting, or forge work, would interest many a wayward 
boy. Domestic science would appeal more to the girls. 
It is to be hoped that manual training and domestic 
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sdcnoe will gradually be introdtxed as wofkb^ jcatnrcs 
into every puUic and private scfaooL Steps have already 
been taken along tbe above lines in some oi tbe Detroit 
schools: but the scope of tbe work sboold be enlarged, 
especially in the poorer districts, and at tbe truant schooL 
Let ns look for a moment at tbe legal macfainery in 
force for the treatment of truants. The Conqmlsory 
Education Act provides : 

^^That in cities having a duly organized police 
force, it shall be the duty of the police authorities, 
at the request of the sdiool authorities, to detail one 
or more members of sudi police force to perfcmn 
the duties of truant oflBcer, providing that nodiing 
herein shall be construed as prohibiting a city board 
of education from appointing any citizen not a police 
officer as truant offira-/''* 

According to the first part of this clause tfie police 
department of Detroit detailed four policemen under the 
direction of a Lieutenant to look after juvenile offenders 
and see that the compulsory school law is enforced. The 
provision for truant officers not under the jurisdiction 
of the police department has, so far as is known, never 
been taken advantage of by the school authorities. This 
has limited somewhat the good that might have been 
accomplished by truant officers not appointed by the 
police department. 

Section 3 of the Act specifically states that : 

"It shall be the duty of the truant officer (when- 
ever notified by the teacher or other persons of vio- 
lations of this act) to investigate all cases of truancy 
or non-attendance at school and render all service 



^Compiled Laws, No 4847; Act 95, 1895; Amended 1901, Act 83. 
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within his power to compel children to attend school, 
and when informed of continued non-attendance by 
any teacher or resident of the school district he shall 
immediately notify the person having control of 
such children that on the following Monday morn- 
ing such children shall present themselves with the 
necessary text-books for instruction in the proper 
school or schools of the district"^* 

It is seen, therefore, that the enforcement of the Com- 
pulsory Education Act is almost wholly in the hands of 
the Truant Squad. School teachers, principals and 
other citizens should report promptly all truancy cases 
if the law is to be carried out with good effect. A g^eat 
deal depends upon discovering and treating truancy in 
its inception. 

Furthermore the law provides that : 

"In all city school districts in this State having 
a school census of five hundred or more pupils, the 
school board or officers having in charge the schools 
of such districts may establish one or more ungraded 
schools for the instruction of certain children (chil- 
dren cities between, the ages of 7 and 16 years 
classed as juvenile disorderly persons). They may, 
through their truant officer and superintendent of 
schools, require such children to attend said un- 
graded schools, or any department of their graded 
schools as said Board of Education may direct."^^ 

Under the above provision the Board of Education 
created in Detroit an ungraded school. It occupies 



three or four imattractive rooms in what used to be an 

'•Compiled Laws, 1897; No. 4849. Amended 1901, Act 83. 
•Ibid, No. 4850. Amended 1901, Act 83. 
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old German Academy at No. 251 Champlain street. A 
principal and two teachers look after the interests of the 
wayward boys. For the past two or three years only 
boys have been brought here, there being no public 
ungraded school suitable for truant or disorderly girls. 
The provisions at the school are inadequate to 
meet fully the needs of truant children. Manual training 
of some sort should by all means be introduced. More 
attractive quarters should be provided, and the most 
advanced methods of instruction, under thoroughly com- 
petent teachers, applied to teaching the boys. Some pro- 
vision ought also be made for truant girls. The principal 
of such school should have a great deal of discretion as to 
the disposition of children coming under his care. As it 
now is the principal's duties are largely clerical. 

CHARITABLE TREATMENT. 

The various charities of the city give their aid for the 
most part to neglected and dependent children. It is 
unnecessary to set forth a list of the activities of the 
charities which apply directly or indirectly to the care of 
such children. It should be said that the agents of some 
of the societies are also interested in delinquent children, 
and make it a point to aid them when possible, but the 
bulk of their work is with the other classes. 

PUNITIVE AND REFORMATORY TREATMENT. 

It must be admitted that in the treatment of her neg- 
lected, dependent and delinquent children Michigan 
stands for some of the most advanced and logical 
methods. The placing-out system in the State aims to 
reduce the number of children retained in large institu- 
tions and place them in a more natural and healthy 
environment. The appointment by the Governor of a 
County Agent for each county in the State, whose duty 
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it is to look after all dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children is no doubt a step in the direction of a more 
thorough probation ^system. At present the County 
Agents in the large city districts have more cases than 
they can well investigate and conscientiously follow up. 
It is also unfortunate that the office is under political con- 
trol. Too frequent change in Agents is not conducive to 
the best interests of the children whose friend and guide 
the County Agent should be. The above objection might 
be eliminated by having the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities appoint the County Agents, and holding 
them responsible to the Board. At any rate the County 
Agent system with a few desirable changes could easily be 
made the basis for an efficient probation system, and with 
a separate juvenile court in large cities would place Michi- 
gan in the forefront in her treatment of unfortunate 
children. 

The State Public School at Coldwater has done good 
work in caring for and placing out numbers of destitute 
and dependent children. In both the Industrial School 
for Boys at Lansing and the Industrial Home for Girls 
at Adrian an effort is made to conduct them largely on 
the "cottage plan". All high walls and fences, as well 
as unnecessary bolts and bars, have been done away with. 
But there still is room for better treatment of delinquent 
children in the police courts and jails of the larger cities 
throughout the State. 

The conditions which prevail in Detroit for the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders are capable of some improve- 
ment. A careful study of the situation would convince 
any unbiased person of this. It is true that Act No. i lo, 
approved May 9, 1901, provides that "no child under 16 
years of age, while under arrest, confinement or convic- 
tion for any crime, shall be placed in any apartment or 
cell of any prison, or place of confinement with any adult 
who shall be under arrest, confinement or conviction for 
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any crime, or shall be permitted to remain in any court 
room during the trial of adults/* etc. It also provides 
that "the trial of children under i6 years of age for any 
crime or misdemeanor, before any magistrate or justice 
of the peace, or in any court, shall be heard and deter- 
mined by such court at a suitable time, to be desig^nated 
therefor by it, separate and apart from the trial of other 
criminal cases." 

An attempt has been made to adhere to the letter of 
the law by setting apart Monday mornings for the trial 
of juvenile offenders ; but it was found practically impos- 
sible to keep them entirely apart from the contaminating 
influences of a criminal court The cases were tried in 
the lower Police Court by a justice jury in almost the 
same manner as adult offenders. Sometimes older 
offenders were brought handcuffed to the wrist of an 
officer into the court room while juvenile cases were in 
progress. At the time set for juvenile cases it w^as my 
experience usually to find the court room crowded to the 
doors. It had all the appearance of a criminal court. A 
lack of decorum was noticeable on several occasions, the 
bailiff ha\nng constantly to call the spectators to order. 
A number of young boys and girls having apparently 
nothing to do with the case were often present 

The prosecuting attorney presents the case to the jury 
in the usual manner. Witnesses are brought in on both 
sides. The Coimty Agent, who is supposed to have 
thoroughly investigated the home surroundings of the 
child, is the only defense, if no lawyer is hired to take 
the child's part Practically no defense is made by the 
Coimty Agent during trial. It seems that he confers 
with the Judge after the jury has disposed of the case, 
and recommends to him what shall be done with the 
child. 

It should be noted that since this investigation was 
undertaken, a change has been made frc«n M<»day to 
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Saturday mornings for the trial of juveniles, and with 
some good results. At the end of the week the docket is 
cleared of most of the cases that accumulate over the 
previous Saturday night and Sunday — the inevitable 
dnmks and disorderlies. There has been a marked im- 
provement in other respects. However much improve- 
ment there may be, it is safe to say that there can be no 
permanent good results so long as the children are exposed 
to the contaminating atmosphere of a lower police court 
without the kindly guidance of efficient probation officers. 
A word should be said as to the confinement of juven- 
iles in the county jail. No doubt advances have been 
made there in classification and treatment. The statute 
above noted provides that juveniles shall be kept apart 
from older criminals in the jail. That they are so kept 
apart is about all that can be said in favor of the present 
method. After the children are found guilty in court 
and sentenced to the Industrial School they are taken 
immediately to the county jail and there incarcerated 
until the County Agent removes them. In some 
cases boys have remained in jail two weeks before 
being transferred to the Industrial School. Boys 
twelve and thirteen years of age who have never been in 
jail before are known to have been placed in a cage with 
fellows sixteen years old who had been to the Industrial 
School several times, and were then in jail charged with 
serious offenses. Is it, therefore, not time that steps be 
taken to provide a separate place of detention for our 
juvenile offenders? 

IV. 

JUVENILE COURTS AND THE PROBATION SYSTEM. 

The Juvenile Court idea is a natural outgrowth of 
careful study given to the underlying causes of delin- 
quency and crime. It is a recognition of the fact that 
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crime is largely the result of neglected or misdirected 
childhood. By preventive measures it wisely aims to 
check the stream at its source. This is not an isolated 
idea. In business, in medicine, and in our charities it 
has long been felt that prevention is always better, and 
much less expensive, than uncertain cure. 

The first comprehensive expression of the new idea 
was the Illinois Juvenile Court Law. Its framers were 
not radical, impractical "reformers" ; but men of mature 
thought and legal insight. They simply embodied in 
legal phraseology what students of penology and sociol- 
ogy had for some time been working out. The drafting 
of such law reflects more humane and natural methods 
in dealing with unfortunate children. 

In the treatment of juvenile offenders, as with adults, 
there has been a gradual evolution. The historical de- 
velopment in "The Care of Destitute, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children" has recently been put forth in an 
admirable manner by Mr. Homer Folks. In his book on 
that subject he points out that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century "there was not in existence in the 
United States a single institution for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents."" 

The almshouse was originally the "catch-all" in which 
destitute, neglected and, ofttimes delinquent, children 
were placed indescriminately with pauper and mentally 
deficient. In time a separation between pauper, insane 
and criminal was effected. But a very loose classification 
between destitute, neglected and delinquent children pre- 
vailed. "Children convicted of offenses were committed 
to jails and prisons along with adult offenders. The 
history of juvenile reformation during the century may 
be epitomized in a sentence — ^the removal of youthful 
offenders from association with adults, and their treat- 



"The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children, p. 198. 
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ment from an educational and reformatory, instead of a 
punitive, point of view."^^ 

At first it was deemed necessary to maintain large 
institutions where juvenile delinquents could safely be 
kept and disciplined. In a number of these institutions 
grave evils arose. It became practically impossible to 
make proper classification. The children, if retained too 
long, invariably became "institutionalized". Some of 
the "houses of refuge" and "reform schools" proved ver- 
itable "schools of crime" for first offenders. Despite all 
that was done to "reform" juvenile offenders they in- 
creased with alarming rapidity. 

It gradually dawned upon those striving to solve the 
problem that if juvenile delinquency was to be checked 
the causes which produced it must be sought and, if pos- 
sible, prevented. Mr. Henry Boies, in his "Science of 
Penology", has recently laid down some general rules 
which well show the tendency of modern society in deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders. They are: 

'*ist. Imprisonment of juvenile and first offenders is 
absolutely prohibited, except as a last resort for 
those convicted of flagrant crimes. 

2nd. When a limited imprisonment is necessary it must 
be by entirely separate confinement. 

3rd. Juvenile and first offenders should never be con- 
fined in jail with other prisoners while awaiting 
trial or under remand. 

4th. The primary and supreme object of the sentence of a 
convicted juvenile or first offender is his rescue 
from a criminal life. 

5th. The character and circumstances of the accused 
should be carefully investigated, and allowed full 
weight and influence in determining whether the 



«lbid, pp. 198-9. > i ^,^,,, J..: 
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juvenile or first offender should be tried and con- 
victed or not/'" 

Along these lines great advances are being made in 
the trial and subsequent treatment of juvenile offenders. 
Public sentiment is growing in favor of having an officer 
in every court where children are tried whose duty it shall 
be to investigate thoroughly the home environment of 
every child and report his findings to the Court The 
officer should act as friend and counselor to the child, 
and have it under his supervision both during and after 
trial. Where advisable the child is returned to its home 
under the surveilance of such probation officers. Of 
course, it is now recognized by intelligent officers of the 
law that juveniles should be kept entirely apart from 
older and more hardened offenders in police courts and 
jails. 

From experience it has been found that some delin- 
quent children, as well as neglected and dependent, can 
be placed to good advantage in suitable country homes 
under the supervision of a competent officer. Where it 
becomes necessary to commit a child to some institution 
the so-called ''cottage plan" is preferred. In fact, "more 
and more the problem is seen to be primarily one of 
education, not of repression, or even of reformation, as 
the term is ordinarily used. The evil tendencies are to be 
attacked indirectly by the introduction of new interests, 
new ambitions, and new powers."^* 

It will be seen that the Probation System is the back- 
bone in modern methods of dealing with our juvenile 
offenders. Without some adequate provision for careful 
investigation of the personal characteristics of offenders, 
and of their social environment, any legal treatment must 



**The Science of Penology, by Henry M. Boies, pp. 250-1. 
**The,Cve of Destitute, Neglected and Dependent Children, p. 228. 
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prove ineffectual so far as the reformation of the offender 
is concerned. Further provisions should also be made 
to suspend the sentence of juveniles and first offenders, 
placing them under the surveillance of probation officers. 

For some years Massachusetts has had the probation 
system. Slight modifications of this system have been 
incorporated in the Juvenile Court Laws which were 
recently passed in a number of our States. A careful 
reading of the extracts of the Illinois Bill appended to this 
study will show how important the probation system Is 
as a part of the juvenile court idea. It seems unneces- 
sary to comment further upon the need for a juvenile 
court and probation system in every place where large 
numbers of children are arrested and brought into the 
courts. Where the system has thus far been tried there 
has been a great reduction in the number of arrests and 
commitments to Industrial and Reform Schools, and 
therefore a direct saving to the State. 

About fifteen States now have some form of juvenile 
court with a probation system. ^ The benefits arising from 
this change have been two-fold. In the first place, as 
was mentioned above, there are much fewer commitments 
to reform schools and hence a great saving to the State. 
Secondly, and most important, the children are removed 
from the contaminating influences of criminal courts and 
jails and aided in living their normal lives. 

It is to be hoped that the citizens of Detroit will adapt 
a juvenile court and probation system to the needs there. 
Especially is it necessary to provide some house of deten- 
tion where children may be confined both before and 
after trial without undergoing the soul-blighting effects 
of a county jail with its formidable bolts and bars. The 
trial should by all means be held entirely separate and 
apart from older offenders. The Judge might bear more 
the relation of friend and counselor to the child, and 
dispose of its case in a somewhat summary and informal 
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manner. With few changes the County Agent system 
could be made into an efficient probation system. Some 
provision should be made for unsalaried probation officers 
appointed by the Court. The officers appointed to look 
after the interests of the child should be removed as far 
as possible from political influences. 

As a result of public sentiment in favor of better 
treatment of our juvenile offenders a bill embodying the 
essentials of a juvenile court was drawn up and pre- 
sented to the last session of the Legislature. It was 
framed on the model of the Illinois Juvenile Court Law 
bill, and proposed "to regulate the treatment and control 
of dependent, neglected and delinquent children under the 
age of sixteen years within the city of Detroit; to regulate 
the practice in such court; to provide for the appoint- 
ment of probation officers ; to prohibit the commitment to 
any jail or police station within the city of Detroit of 
any child under the age of fourteen years; to impose 
certain duties upon the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities and the Board of Inspection of the Detroit 
House of Correction." 

This bill unfortunately called forth opposition from 
several quarters. It was rather surprising that the oppo- 
sition should have been led by men whom we expected 
to stand for sound principles of law and penology. Per- 
haps there were a few flaws in what otherwise appeared 
to be an admirable bill. The greatest opposition ^entered 
upon the clauses which relate to the establishment of an 
entirely separate court, and the appointment of a salaried 
Judge who should give his whole time to juvenile cases. 
'*In addition to his other duties the Judge of said court 
shall, so far as may be, visit the homes of all the children 
who shall from time to time be subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of said court, secure employment and good homes 
for them as far as possible", etc. This, it seems, is too 
much to require of any Judge, and the objection to the 
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clause may have been well founded. But these few minor 
details should not have obscured the real worth of the 
bill. They could easily have been adjusted if the friends 
and opposition to the bill had met and reconstructed the 
objectionable sections. The bill, it seems, passed the 
House with but few dissenting votes. It was then re- 
ferred to one of the committees of the Senate. In some 
way it was shelved before the Senate had an opportunity 
to consider it. Whatever the reasons were for suppress- 
ing the bill it is certain that the public sentiment which 
urged it has not died out. No doubt the matter, with 
some modifications, will be presented to the next Legis- 
lature. In the meanwhile a campaign of education in 
the interests of more intelligent treatment of our juvenile 
offenders should be carried on by every public-spirited 
citizen. 
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APPENDIX. 

Table I. — Classification of Juvenile Arrests in the City of Detroit. 
BOYS. 



Breaking and entering 

Grand larceny 

Simple larceny 

Assault and battery 

Drunk 

Disorderly conduct 

Juvenile disorderly 

Jumping on railroad train 

Malicious injury to buildings 

Suspicion 

Careless use of fire-arms 

Carrying concealed weapons 

Truancy 

Cruelty to animals 

Vagrancy 

Unhitching and driving away horse . 

Obstructing railroad train 

Forgery 

Till tapping 

Disturbing the peace 

Selling liquor to minors 



Total arrests of boys . 



1898* 



8 



239 
I 



67 



II 

23 



77 



456 



1899 



3 

I 

225 

19 

5 

37 
65 



8 
22 

2 



490 



1900 



2 

3 
220 

39 
5 
51 
50 
9 
19 
21 



95 



519 



1901 



7 

4 

263 

32 

5 

SI 
43 

6 

36 
21 

I 

I 
85 



562 



1903 



4 

44 
6 

41 
40 

9 
14 
26 



lao 

I 
II 



571 



♦For the year, June 30, 1897 to June 30, 1898. All figures in this and 
the following tables are for the fiscal years ending June 30th. They were 
obtained from the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police of the City of Detroit. 
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Table II. — Classification of Juvenile Arrests in the City of Detroit. 
GIRLS. 



Grand larceny 

Simple larceny 

Assault and battery . 

Drunk 

Disorderly conduct . 
Juvenile disorderly . 

Truancy 

Forgery 

Witnesses 

Raising checks 

False pretenses 



Total arrests of girls . 



1898 1899 1900 



25 
26 



67 



16 

I 
I 



26 
44 



91 



46 
38 



104 



1901 1902 



138 



17 


10 




5 




3 


41 


32 


65 


67 







118 



Table III. — Classification of Arrests According to Age. 



1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



8 

)TS. 



9 I 

12 



9 
yrs. 



9 
10 

15 
24 
18 



10 

yrs. 



II 

yrs. 



12 

yrs. 



90 5 

81 3 



91 

74 

108 



13 
yrs. 



B. G. 

80 14 

85 9 

81 8 
115 6 
III 6 



14 
yrs. 



85 13 
103 8 

98 9 
118 II 
132 16 



IS 
yrs. 



85 15 

112 16 

113 23 
117 30 
103 22 



16 
yrs. 



15 
46 
28 
38 



17 

yrs. 



5 
28 

45 



34 34 
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Table IV. — Disposition of cases. 
BOYS. 



Sentenced to Industrial School. . . . 
Pay fine or go to House of Correction 

Sentence suspended 

Taken to Truant School 

Turned over to parents 

Turned over to officers out of city . . 

Discharged by superintendent 

Discharged in court 

Dismissed 

Taken to Orphan Asylum 

Pending 

Totals 



1898* 



50 

49* 

143* 

27* 

58* 
14* 
53* 
87* 
10* 
2* 
8* 



501 



1899 



66 
87 
137 
26 
70 
9 

60 

10 



490 



1900 



55 

77 

168 

18 

53 
16 

41 
74 
10 



519 



1901 



54 
10^ 

157 
19 
47 
16 

44 
97 
18 



8 



562 



1902 



61 
76 
198 
23 
87 
15 
27 
76 



571 



*For this year, the disposition of boys and girls cases were tabulated 
together. 



Table V. — Disposition of Cases. 
GIRLS. 



Sentenced to Industrial Home .... 
Pay fine or go to House of Correction 

Sentence suspended 

Turned over to parents 

Turned over to officers out of city . . . 

Discharged in court 

Taken to House of Good Shepherd . 
Turned over to Women's Protective 

Agency 

Dismissed 

Pending 



Totals 



1898 



8 

* 

* 
14 

* 



22 



1899 



7 

2 
10 
16 



2 
46 

4 
4 



91 



1900 



10 

2 

II 

20 

2 

7 

50 



104 



1901 



18 

4 
6 

33 
5 

10 
56 



138 



1902 



17 

5 

13 

4a 

6 



38 



I28t 



*See above. 

tThis must include ten girls who were not enumerated in table of arrests. 



\ 



N 
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FIFTY ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

Cases of Juvenile Offenders Tried in the Police Courts of 
Detroit. They are given practically in the same 
form as noted down at the trials. 

March 17, 1902. 

Case I. — Five boys, ages 11, 12, 12, 14 and 16, 
charged with stealing a box of prunes. Sixteen-year-old 
boy had been arrested before for jumping on a moving 
train, but he claimed that he had nothing to do with 
stealing of the prunes. Testimony brought out that the 
other boys were imdoubtedly guilty of the offense. A 
justice jury of six returned verdict of, **the 16-year-old 
boy not guilty, the other boys guilty as charged." 

Case 2. — Four boys, ranging in age from 10 to 12 
years, accused of breaking and entering a freight car, 
and stealing some bags of coffee. The testimony was not 
strong enough to convict them, so the jury brought in 
a verdict of "not guilty." 

Case 5. — Three boys, of ages from 14 to 17 years, 
accused of stealing a bag of rags from a Jew. Value of 
rags, according to Jew, about $3. Another dealer in rags 
claimed the boys tried to sell bag of rags to him. One 
of the boys said, "we just wanted to have some fun with 
the sheeny." Jury returned a verdict of "not guilty." 

Case 4, — Four boys charged with stealing some brass- 
castings, value $2.so-$3.oo, from an open car on the L. S. 
& M. S. R. R. tracks. The boys admitted having taken 
the castings and of having hid them under a pile of rail- 
road ties, but said they did not intend to sell them. The 
boys were found "guilty as charged." 

Case 5. — ^A little negro boy of 12 years charged by 
his father with being a juvenile disorderly person, and 
''habitually truant from home." The father stated that 
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the boy repeatedly absented himself from home, and he 
could do nothing with him. Boy ran away from home 
three days when the father found him at police head- 
quarters. Boy, when called to the stand, said he "run 
away for fun.'' *The defense" said that the boy seemed 
mentally defective, and that it was "not right to convict 
a boy of crime when he is weak minded." The father 
said, '*he ran away from home for nothing but pure mis- 
chief." The judge laid this case over for one week until 
the county physician could examine the boy for weak- 
mindedness. 

While these cases were being tried the court room 
was crowded to the doors. It had all the appearances of 
a criminal court. There was a noticeable lack of de- 
corum, the bailiff having constantly to call the spectators 
to order. Several men were brought hand-cuffed into the 
room while the cases were being tried. A number of 
young boys and girls having apparently nothing to do 
with the cases were also present. 

March 24, 1902. 

Case 6. — Colored boy charged with habitual truancy 
from home, etc. This case left over from last week. 
Two physicians testified that they had examined the boy 
and found him mentally sound. One said, "he was ex- 
ceptionally bright for a boy of his age." When the physi- 
cians asked him why he ran away from home, he said 
that his parents "beat him so." They examined him and 
found marks on his body. Boy told the Court that he 
wanted to go to the Industrial School. Jury returned 
a verdict of "guilty as charged," and the boy was sen- 
tenced to the Industrial School at Lansing. 

Case 7. — ^A boy 14 years old absented himself from 
home for two weeks at a time. Slept at the Messenger 
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Service, where he was employed, off and on. Sometimes 
"he hung about the office of the Evening Neivs until two 
o'clock some mornings." He was brought into the police 
station on suspicion of larceny. Boy said he would rather 
go to the Industrial School than stay at home. He left 
the Franklin school when in grade A4. Seemed to take 
the whole trial as a joke. Two trashy novels found in his 
pocket. He was convicted, as charged, of being an 
habitual truant. 

Case 8, — Boy 12 years old charged with being a 
juvenile disorderly person. Left home on March 2. 
Had been sleeping under a house with some other boys. 
Was found by the officers along the railroad tracks. 
Had been enrolled in some school, but was habitually 
truant. Was arrested about a week ago and taken to 
the police station. Jury returned a verdict of "guilty as 
charged." 

Case p. — Two boys, of ages about 12 and 14, charged 
with simple larceny. Policeman claimed he saw the boys 
going out of a house with 90 pounds of paper, valued at 
$2.50. Boys said they took the paper to draw on. It 
was brought out in the testimony that they were not bad 
boys and went regularly to school. This was the first 
time the boys had ever been on trial. The prosecuting 
attorney asked to give the boys another chance. Jury 
found the boys "not guilty." 

Case 10, — Two boys, of ages 11 and 15 years, accused 
of stealing seven bicycle tubes from a hardware store. 
Value of tubes $4.20. The boys had watched the store 
all evening. They went to the rear, broke one of the 
windows with a stone when a car was passing in front 
and then drew out the boxes of tubes through the hole 
they had made. Policeman caught the boys in the act, 
but they ran away and hid tubes behind an alley-box. He 
afterwards went to their homes and arrested them. A 
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colored lawyer appeared in their defense. He asked the 
jury to **bring in a verdict of guilty and recommend the 
boys to the mercy of the Court/' The jury found both 
boys guilty and asked the Court to be easy with them. 

Case II. — Boy 13 years old accused of being an 
habitual truant. Was enrolled at the Pitcher School ; but 
the principal testified that he had been absent 60 half days 
since January 6th. Notice was served on the boy to 
attend school, but he would not attend regularly. Boy 
**found guilty as charged and recommended to the mercy 
of Court." 

Case 12. — Two boys, of ages 12 and 13 years, charged 
with stealing a number of bottles of whiskey and beer to 
the value of $21. Boys went upstairs and broke into 
locker containing liquors. Took them to the alley and 
distributed them to some other boys. One of the boys 
drank so much that he had to be taken home in a wagon. 
His father said, "He wasn't drunk, he was almost dead." 
Both boys found guilty. 

Case 15. — Two boys, each 15 years old, accused of 
having received the stolen whiskey of boys involved in 
case 12. A gross negro fellow testified that one of the 
boys had sold him a bottle for 50 cents, but swore he did 
not know it was stolen. A young fellow bought another 
bottle from one of the boys for 15 cents. Both boys con- 
fessed having received the whiskey, and were found 
guilty by the jury. 

Case 14. — A colored boy almost 14 years old charged 
with assault and battery upon a Jewish peddler. The 
Jew claimed that the boy struck him in the back with a 
stone. The colored boy was "with a gang of whites" 
when it happened. The peddler turned around and nat- 
urally identified "the black sheep" as the one who threw 
the stone. Jew had four boys, all under 14 years, placed 
on the witness stand to testify that the "nigger" threw 
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the stone. A colored lawyer . made "an eloquent plea** 
for the boy, and succeeded in influencing the jury to a 
verdict of "not guilty." 

April 7, ip02. 

Case 75. — Irving S., charged with habitual truancy. 
Age 12 years. Continually absented himself from 
school. Truant officer notified the boy to attend school 
on March 12. Said he had visited boy's home several 
times and did all he could to get him to attend. Principal 
of school testified to the boy's repeated absences. The 
only reason the boy gave for not attending was, "I don't 
want to go." "He has a fair home and his father is a 
hard working man," said the county agent. Boy found 
guilty. He was "let off on suspended sentence" as this 
was his first offense. 

Case 16. — ^Leo B., Joseph C. and Richard S., charged 
with stealing brass patterns valued at $25. Boys 16, 16 
and 14 years of age respectively. "This is the seventh time 
Mr. B. has appealed to this court to take care of his son." 
Leo was arrested twelve times before, twice for simple 
larceny, twice for vagrancy and a number of times for 
truancy and on suspicion of stealing. Joseph C. "has 
been up before the court five times previously." Three 
boys found guilty. Leo B. was sentenced to the Indus- 
trial School, Joseph C. given 60 days in the House of 
Correction and Richard was let off on suspended sentence. 

Case 17. — ^John F. and Arthur P., charged with steal- 
ing from a Syrian novelty dealer four knives, a chain, a 
bank, two puzzles, a mouth organ and ten cents in money ; 
total value, $2.50. The witnesses were Syrians and 
needed an interpreter. As no interpreter could then be 
found the case was adjourned until next Monday. 

Cas^ 18, — ^John C, charged by another small boy with 
assault and battery. This is simply a boys' quarrel 
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which ended in a fight, one boy having struck the other 
with a baseball bat. The fight started, it seems, on the 
provocation of one boy calling the other boy's brother a 
liar. Several boys 12 years of age, who had never been 
in a court room before, were placed on the witness stand 
to tell their story. The case was promptly dismissed. 

April 14, 1902. 

Case I p. — Chas. S., age 13, John L., age 11, and 
Harry E., age 14, charged with stealing 20 pigeons, 
valued at $5.00. Fourteen of the pigeons were recov- 
ered by the officer. No defense was offered. The boys 
were "found guilty as charged." 

Case 20, — Carl B., charged as an habitual truant. 
The Principal of the truant school testified as to numer- 
ous absences. Carl convicted twice before of the same 
offense. Found "guilty as charged, and recommended to 
the mercy of the Court." Sentenced to the Industrial 
School. 

Case 21. — A g^rl charged with having stolen a finger 
ring, value $10, from another girl. Found "guilty as 
charged." 

Ca^e 22, — A boy 12 years old charged as a juvenile 
disorderly. Was away from home two nights without 
consent of parents. "Gets in at i and 2 o'clock in the 
morning." Mother said she could not keep him at home. 
Truant officer said he very often saw the boy on the 
streets about The Evening News and Whitney's Opera 
House. "Guilty as charged" and sentenced to the Indus- 
trial School. 

Case 2^. — Boy away for eleven days at a time. Took 
tramps to Michigan City, Mt. Clemens and to Ann Arbor. 
Parents claimed they could not control him. He gives 
no reason for running away. 

Case 24. — ^John and Joseph K., Polish boys, charged 
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could do nothing with him. Henry was away from 
home five nights. When asked what they received for 
the boiler the boys replied, "The sheeny didn't give us 
nothing for it." Henry said that they stayed at his 
uncle's house while away, but his mother knew nothing 
about it. Boys "guilty as charged." 

Case JO. — ^Tom McL., charged as an habitual truant. 
13 years old. This is his second time on trial for the 
same offense. He has been absent from school 56J4 
da}s since enrolled. Tom is a small fellow; was well 
dressed; quiet nervous; he broke down and cried when 
placed on the stand "to tell his story." He said that a 
boy he knew had not been to school for a long time and 
had not been looked after by the truant officer yet Also 
said that the teachers "threw up that I was going just like 
my brothers had gone." Jury returned a verdict of "not 
giiilty." 

At this time a young fellow was taken through the 
court room handcuflfed to the wrist of an officer. 

Case 31, — Otto M., charged with stealing a painter's 
cart valued at $8. The cart was recovered at a black- 
smith's shop. The blacksmith claimed he bought it from 
two boys for 25 cents. Said the cart was worth no more 
than 25 cents to him. Otto told the detective that he 
bought the cart from a Polish boy for 10 cents and sold 
it for 25 cents to the blacksmith. He told a very 
straightforward story as to how he got the cart and dis- 
posed of it. Had been working for $4 per week and 
helping his mother. The prosecuting attorney said, 
"You are out of the reform school right now on a fur- 
lough. You were arrested before for stealing and sent to 
Lansing." Otto claimed he had been sent up for truancy, 
being a juvenile disordely person. His father and 
mother not living together. Found "not guilty." 

Case ^2, — ^John D., charged with cutting out lead 
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pipe and copper (with two other boys not yet found). 
Case laid over one week. 

Case jj. — ^John L., 9 years old, charged with "wilfully 
and maliciously damaging a window and other property.*' 
Damage about one dollar. A little fellow 7 years old 
was placed on the witness stand "to tell how Johnnie 
threw the baseball club and broke the window.'' The 
plaintiff, a very nervous woman, stood by the stand while 
little boy was telling his story. She then put her own 
boy on the stand and afterwards testified for herself. The 
County Agent said, "This case should never have been 
brought into court in the first place." Boy found "not 
guilty." 

The case of a man charged with embezzlement was 
begun while the juveniles were still in the court room. 

May 5, Ip02, 

Case 34, — Peter Com — ski, age 12 years, charged as a 
truant and juvenile disorderly person. Away from home 
against his mother's wishes. Not at school since March, 
1902. Truant officer gave testimony. Found guilty 
and the sentence suspended. 

Case 55. — ^Willie Kau — ski, age 9 years, charged with 
stealing a bicycle. This is his first arrest. Found guilty 
and sentence suspended. 

Case s6, — Henry B., 14 years old, charged with 
habitual truancy from the Cass school. Absent since 
March 14, 1902. His parents are Germans. Has a 
good home. Found guilty and sentence suspended. 

Case J/. — Paul Pet — ski, age 12 years, and Wm. G., 
age 13 years, charged with stealing chickens to the value 
of 50 cents. Both found guilty. William sentenced to 
the Industrial School. He was taken sick in jail and dis- 
charged to his home. Peter was let off on suspended sen- 
tence. 
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Case 38, — Frank Wis — ski, age 14 years, and John 
D., accused of stealing lead pipe and copper to the value of 
$25. Broke into a vacant house. Found guilty. Both 
were fined $5 or 30 days in the House of Correction. 
John's fine was remitted in the Circuit Court. (He is 
now working for one dollar per day and doing well. 
Frank's fine was paid and he was let off. Now working. ) 

Case 59. — Chas. M — ski, age 12 years, charged with 
habitual truancy. This is his second offense. Found 
guilty and sentenced to the Industrial School at Lansing. 

Case 40. — Anna Bi — ski, age 14 years, charged with 
being a juvenile disorderly person. She is one of the 
girls against whom serious charges are to be brought. 
Found guilty and sentenced to the Industrial Home at 
Adrian. 

May 12, 1902. 

Case 41, — John C, age 14 years, charged with having 
stolen some scrap iron to the value of $1.25. Guilty as 
charged and sentence suspended. 

Case 42, — Robert McB., age 12 years, charged with 
being an habitual truant. Principal of Truant School 
and truant officer testified as to truancy. Mother could 
not be in court. This is the first offense. Boy found 
guilty and sentence suspended. 

Case 43, — Frank Ma — ski, age 11 years, had been ia 
jail a week. Charged by his father with being a juvenile 
disorderly person. Absented himself from home and 
school without consent of parents. Away from home for 
two weeks. Father said he could not control the boy. 
Frank found guilty and sentence suspended. 

Case 44. — Albert R., age 14 years, charged with hab- 
itual truancy from school. First offense in court. "No 
defense" and **no argument." Guilty as charged and 
sentence suspended. 
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Case 45, — Wm. Ch., age 13 years, Stephen Zu — ski, 
age 13 years, and Mod — ski, 12 years of age, charged 
with having stolen 43 break-shoes from P. M. R. R. 
Value $17.20. Sold them to a junk dealer. No ques- 
tions from the County Agent. The boys have been out of 
school for some time wandering about the streets. Found 
guilty and sentence suspended. 

Case 46. — Qias. C, charged with truancy. Absented 
himself from Truant School about 25 days. When the 
boy was placed on the witness stand he began to cry. 
Found guilty and sentence suspended. 

Case 47, — Four boys charged with jumping on a mov- 
ing train and going through the car. "Found guilty and 
recommended to the mercy of the Court." Sentence sus- 
pended. 

Case 48, — Walter N., charged with having stolen 15 
cents from another boy. Walter is 15 years old. The 
boy w^as "held up" by two other boys while Walter went 
through pockets and took money. Arrested before for 
truancy and stealing. Found guilty and sentence sus- 
pended. 

Case 4p, — Leonard H., age 11 years, and Homer J., 
age 14 years, charged with having stolen two pairs of 
shi es. Boys went into the store and deliberately took 
the shoes. They said that they intended to pay for them. 
"Guilty as charged and recommended to the mercy of the 
Court." Sentence suspended. 

Case 50, — Leo B., age 14 years, charged with assault 
and battery. Woman claimed the boy hit her in the face 
when she refused to give him ten cents. It was brought 
out that the woman had been angry with the boy for some 
time. The boy worked. Had never before been 
arrested. "Found guilty and recommended to the mercy 
of the Court." Sentence suspended. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ILLINOIS JUVENILE 
COURT LAW. 

AN ACT TO REGULATE THE TREATMENT AND CONTROL OF 

DEPENDENT^ NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN. 

Section i. — Definition, — This act shall apply only to 
children under the age of sixteen (i6) years, not now or 
hereafter inmates of a state institution, or any training 
school for boys or industrial school for g^rls, or some 
institution incorporated under the laws of this state 
except as provided in sections twelve (12) and eighteen 
(18.) For the purpose of this act the words "dependent 
child" and "neglected child" shall mean any child who for 
any reason is destitute or homeless; or abandoned; or 
dependent upon the public for support ; or has not proper 
parental care or guardianship; or who habitually begs 
or receives alms; or who is found living in any 
house of ill-fame or with any vicious or dis- 
reputable persons, or whose home, by reason of 
neglect, cruelty or depravity on the part of its parents, 
guardian or other person in whose charge it may be, is 
an unfit place for such child ; and any child under the age 
of ten (10) years who is found begging, peddling or sell- 
ing any article, or singing or playing any musical instru- 
ment upon the street, or giving any public entertainment, 
or who accompanies or is used in the aid of any person 
so doing. The words "delinquent child" shall include 
any child under the age of sixteen (16) years who violates 
any law of this state or any city or village ordinance ; or 
who is incorrigible; or who knowingly associates with 
thieves, vicious or immoral persons ; or who is growing up 
in idleness or crime ; or who knowingly frequents a house 
of ill-fame ; or who knowingly patronizes any policy shop 
or place where any gaming device is or shall be operated. 
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The word "child" or "children" may mean one or more 
children, and the word "parent" or "parents" may be held 
to mean one or both parents, when consistent with tlic 
intent of this act. The word "association" shall include 
any corporation which includes in its purposes the care or 
disposition of children coming within the meaning of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. — Jurisdiction. — ^The circuit and county courts 
of the several counties in this state shall have original 
jurisdiction in all cases coming under the terms of this 
act. In all trials under this act any person interested 
therein may demand a jury of six or the judge of his own 
motion may order a jury of the same niunber to try the 
case. 

Sec. 3. — Juvenile Court, — In counties having over 
500,000 population, the judges of the circuit court shall, 
at such times as they shall determine, designate one or 
more of theii number, whose duty it shall be to hear all 
cases coming under this act. A special court room, to be 
designated as the juvenile court room, shall be provided 
for the hearing of such cases, and the finding of the court 
shall be entered in a book or books to be kept for that pur- 
pose, and known as the "Juvenile Record," and the court 
may for convenience be called the "Juvenile Court." 

:(c :|c :|c :(c s)k :|c 

Sec. 6. — Probation Officers, — The court shall have 
authority to appoint or designate one or more discreet 
persons of good character to serve as probation officers 
during the pleasure of the court ; said probation officers to 
receive no compensation from the public treasury. In 
case a probation officer shall be appoiiited by any court, it 
shall be the duty of the clerk of the court, if practicable, 
to notify the said probation officer in advance when any 
child is to be brought before the said court : it shall be the 
duty of the said probation officer to make such investiga- 
tion as may be required by the court; to be present ixi 
court in order to represent the interests of the child when 
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the case is heard ; to furnish to the court such information 
and assistance as the judge may require, and to take such 
charge of any child before and after trial as may be 
directed by the court. 

:|c :(c :|c ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sec. 9. — Disposition of Delinquent Children, — In the 
case of a delinquent child the court may continue the 
hearing from time to time, and may commit the child to 
the care or custody of a probation officer, and may allow 
said child to remain in its own home, subject to the visita- 
tion of the probation officer; such child to report to the 
probation officer as often as may be required, and subject 
to be returned to the court for further or other proceed- 
ings whenever such action may appear to be necessary; 
or the court may cause the child to be placed in a suitable 
family home, subject to the friendly supervision of a prcK 
bation officer and the further order of the court ; or it may 
authorize the child to be boarded out in some suitable 
family home, in case provision is made by voluntary con- 
tribution or otherwise for the payment of the board of 
such child, until a suitable provision may be made for the 
child in a home without such payment ; or the court may 
commit such child, if a boy, to a training school for boys, 
or, if a girl, to an industrial school for girls, or the court 
may commit the child to any institution within the county, 
incorporated under the laws of this state, that may care 
for delinquent children, or be provided by a city or county 
suitable for the care of such children, or to any state insti- 
tution which may be established for the care of delinquent 
boys, or, if a girl over ten (10) years to the State Home 
for Juvenile Female Offenders. In no case shall a child 
be committed beyond his or her minority. A child com- 
mitted to such institution shall be subject to the control of 
the board of managers thereof, and the said board shall 
have power to parole such child on such conditions as it 
may prescribe; and the court shall, on the recommenda- 
tion of the board, have power to discharge such child from 
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custody whenever, in the judgment of the court, his or her 
reformation is complete; or the court may commit the 
child to the care and custody of some association that will 
receive it, embracing in its objects the care of neglected 
and dependent children, and that has been duly accredited 
as hereinafter provided. 

He :(c :(c sK He He 

Sec. II. — Children Under Twelve Years Not to be 
Committed to JaiL — No court or magistrate shall commit 
a child under twelve (12) years of age to a jail or police 
station, but if such a child is unable to give bail it may be 
committed to the care of the sheriff, police officer or pro- 
bation officer, who shall keep such child in some suitable 
place provided by the city or county outside of the 
enclosure of any jail or police station. When any child 
shall be sentenced to confinement in any institution to 
which adult convicts are sentenced, it shall be unlawful to 
confine such child in the same yard or enclosure with such 
adult convicts, or to bring such child into any yard or 
building in which adult convicts may be present. 

He H< :(< ♦ 4e ♦ 

Sec. 13. — Supervision of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, — ^All associations receiving children 
under this act shall be subject to the same visitation, 
inspection and supervision by the board of state commis- 
sioners of public charities as are the public charitable insti- 
tutions of this state, and it shall be the duty of the said 
board of commissioners to pass annually upon the fitness 
of every such association as may receive, or desire to 
receive, children under the supervision of this act, and 
every such association shall annually, at such time as said 
board shall direct, make report thereto, showing its con- 
dition, management and competency to adequately care 
for such children as are, or may be committed to it, and 
such other facts as said board may require, and upon said 
board being satisfied that such association is competent 
and has adequate facilities to care for such children, it 
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shall issue to the same a certificate to that effect, which 
certificate shall continue in force for one ( i ) year, unless 
sooner revoked by said board, and no child shall be com- 
mitted to any such association which shall not have 
received such a certificate within fifteen (15) months 
next preceding the commitment. The court may, at 
any time, require from any association, receiving or desir- 
ing to receive, children under the provisions of this act, 
such reports, information and statements as the judge 
shall deem proper or necessary for his action, and the 
court shall in no case be required to commit a child to any 
association whose standing, conduct or care of children, 
or ability to care for the same, is not satisfactory to the 
court. 

:|c ^ He ♦ :(c :(c 

Sec. 17. — Religious Preference. — The court in com- 
mitting children shall place them as far as practicable in' 
the care and custody of some individual holding the same 
religious belief of the parents of said child, or with some 
association which is controlled by persons of like religious 
faith of the parents of the said child. 

:(c 9|c He He :|c :(c 

Sec. 19. — Powers of the Juvenile Court, — The pow- 
ers and duties herein provided to be exercised by the 
county court or the judges thereof may, in counties hav- 
ing over 500,000 population, be exercised by the circuit 
courts and their judges as hereinbefore provided for. 

He sic H< H< Ht Ht 

Sec. 21. — Construction of the Act, — This act shall 
be liberally construed to the end that its purpose may be 
carried out, to- wit : That the care, custody and discipline 
of a child shall approximate as nearly as may be that 
which should be given by its parents, and in all cases 
where it can properly be done, the child to be placed in an 
approved family home and become a member of the family 
by legal adoption or otherwise. 

Law in force as amended July i, 1901. 



